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Preface 


THIS  booklet  was  prepared  as  an 
inaugural  address  before  the 
Boston  University  School  of 
Theology,  and  retains  substantially  its 
original  form.  Its  publication  is  due 
to  numerous  requests  from  those  who 
heard  it,  and  also  from  those  who  read 
it  as  it  appeared  in  a  privately  printed 
pamphlet.  The  author  trusts  that  it 
may  help  to  awaken  interest  in,  and 
reverence  for,  the  ancient  word  of  in- 
spiration. 


The  Old  Testament  Problem 


IT  is  not  uncommon  for  people  in 
this  day  to  identify  the  problem  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  differ- 
ent questions  raised  by  modern  critics 
with  reference  to  the  date,  authorship, 
and  structure  of  its  various  books.  But 
that  is  a  serious  mistake.  These  ques- 
tions are  interesting  and  have  their 
proper  place  in  theological  education. 
But  they  form  only  the  outskirts  of  the 
real  problem.  That  problem  has  to 
do  with  what  is,  after  all,  the  only  es- 
sential thing  connected  with  the  Old 
Testament;  namely,  its  religious  evalu- 
ation. Can  these  old  books  be  so  read 
and  studied  and  taught  as  inevitably  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  Christian 
heart  and  conscience  and  intelligence 
as  the  very  truth  of  God?  And  if  so, 
how?  Such,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  the  only 
vital  question  in  this  field  of  study. 
And  this  is  no  new  problem.  It  is  as 
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old  as  the  Christian  Church.  The  first 
disciples  had  to  face  it,  and  so  have  all 
Bible  readers  ever  since.  Some  as- 
pects of  the  problem  have  varied  from 
age  to  age,  but  the  underlying  problem 
itself  has  been  the  same. 

It  has  owed  its  origin  to  two  facts, 
which  have  been  more  or  less  keenly 
felt  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church.  One  is  the  unintelligibil- 
ity  or  obscurity  of  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament;  the  other 
is  its  scientific  and  religious  shortcom- 
ings, or  what  at  least  seem  to  be  such. 
So  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the 
Old  Testament  shares  that  with  every 
ancient  work.  No  book  is  wholly  intel- 
ligible except  to  its  own  age  and  to  the 
people  of  its  own  tongue.  The  farther 
removed  it  is  from  them,  the  more  diffi- 
cult becomes  its  interpretation.  For 
one  thing,  words  are  continually  chang- 
ing their  meaning,  so  that  a  literary 
work  in  any  language  a  few  centuries 
old  needs  a  commentary  attached  to  it. 
And  then,  when  it  comes  to  a  different 
tongue,  no  translation  can  adequately 
reproduce  the  original.  It  may  render 
the  general  meaning  with  a  fair  degree 
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of  accuracy,  but  the  peculiar  turns  of 
expression,  that  give  concreteness  and 
life  and  character  to  the  original,  are 
frequently  incapable  of  reproduction. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  the  two 
languages  are  essentially  different  in 
structure,  and  sustain  no  kinship  to 
each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  He- 
brew and  the  English.  This  difficulty 
may,  to  some  degree,  be  overcome  by  a 
mastery  of  the  original.  But  very  few 
have  the  time  for  that  and  still  fewer 
the  inclination.  And  even  with  the 
most  accomplished  Hebraists  the  an- 
cient tongue  lacks  the  freshness  and 
realism  of  the  language  of  every-day 
speech.  So  that  even  they  are  left  at  a 
parallax  with  the  original. 

But  this  linguistic  difficulty,  which 
attaches  to  all  ancient  works,  is  less  se- 
rious than  that  which  grows  out  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  life  and  thought. 
Every  book  is  in  some  measure  the  out- 
come of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
its  own  time,  and  can  be  perfectly  in- 
terpreted only  in  its  light.  The  point 
to  many  expressions,  their  peculiar 
flavor  and  coloring  are  due  to  the  state 
of  feeling  at  the  time  when  they  were 
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written.  To  a  later  age  they  are  likely 
to  be  devoid  of  significance.  Then,  too, 
numerous  allusions,  that  are  perfectly 
clear  at  the  time  when  they  are  made, 
become  later  wholly  unintelligible.  The 
great  task,  therefore,  of  the  interpreter 
of  any  ancient  work  is  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  under 
which  it  originated.  This  is  in  no  case 
an  easy  task.  But,  if  our  critics  are  to 
be  trusted,  it  is  especially  difficult  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  its 
books  are  very  few  of  them  unities.  In 
some  instances  several  documents  of 
varying  ages  have  been  united  together, 
and  in  others  extensive  interpolations 
from  a  later  date  have  been  made,  so 
that  single  chapters,  yea,  single  verses, 
are  divided  up  among  different  authors 
that  lived  centuries  apart.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  intelligibility  of 
the  Old  Testament,  particularly  to  the 
average  reader,  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  chief  stumbling-block,  however, 
to  a  living  interest  and  faith  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  has  been  found  in  their 
scientific  and  religious  shortcomings. 
The  scientist  has  taken  exception  to  the 
miraculous  element  in  them,  or  at 
10 
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least,  to  certain  features  of  it.  Some  of 
the  miracles,  for  instance,  seem  to  lack 
an  adequate  occasion  and  a  proper 
moral  motive.  As  examples  we  may 
cite  the  gift  of  speech  attributed  to 
Balaam's  ass,  the  standing  still  of  the 
sun  at  Joshua's  command,  the  swim- 
ming of  the  ax-head,  and  the  swallow- 
ing of  Jonah  by  the  whale.  Again,  he 
has  had  difficulty  with  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis.  These  have  seemed  to 
be  at  complete  variance  with  the  ac- 
cepted conclusions  of  geology.  And 
this  fact,  to  some  minds,  has  appeared 
fatal  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  a 
whole.  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  dis- 
tinguished English  scientist  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  throw  his  immense  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  religion,  and  in 
reply  made  this  statement:  "You  show 
me  your  religious  book;  I  open  it,  and 
discover  that  its  first  page  contradicts 
all  my  knowledge.  What,  then,  am  I 
to  do?" 

But  it  is  not  only  natural  science 
that  has  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  Old  Testament.  The  new  science 
of  history  has  equal,  if  not  more 
serious,  difficulties  with  it.  We  are 
11 
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told  by  even  moderate  representatives 
of  it,  that  the  Old  Testament  historical 
books  give  "a  thoroughly  one-sided 
and,  in  many  respects,  incorrect  picture 
of  the  profane  history;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  absolutely  false  repre- 
sentation of  the  religious  history  of  the 
people." 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that 
the  scientific  spirit  of  modern  times  has 
not  found  the  Old  Testament  alto- 
gether congenial.  There  have  been 
some  pretty  sharp  passes  between  them, 
and  peaceful  relations  have  not  yet 
been  fully  established.  But,  taking  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  it 
is  not  the  unscientific  features  of  the 
book,  but  its  moral  and  religious  short- 
comings that  have  given  chief  offense. 
For,  in  spite  of  the  logic  of  our  theo- 
logical consequence-makers,  there  has 
always  been  a  conviction,  more  or  less 
clear,  among  Christian  people  not  de- 
bauched by  speculation,  that  whatever 
scientific  failings  it  might  have,  it  was 
still  safe,  provided  its  religious  teach- 
ing could  be  trusted.  If,  however,  that 
were  open  to  suspicion,  then  its  very 
foundations  were  insecure.  It  has, 
12 
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therefore,  been  a  serious  concern  to  the 
apologist,  that  it  has  not  fully  squared 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  For 
one  thing,  it  betrays  a  lower  moral  tone. 
The  deception  practiced  by  the  patri- 
archs is  recorded  without  condemna- 
tion. The  crude  and  cruel  law  of  re- 
taliation is  sanctioned  as  of  divine  ori- 
gin. The  treachery  of  Jael  is  highly 
lauded.  And  an  intense  and  bitter  na- 
tional spirit  is  inculcated,  one  that 
brooks  no  sympathetic  intercourse  with 
foreign  peoples  and  permits  no  eye  of 
pity  to  fall  even  on  their  wives  and 
children  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
Israel's  mission.  This  narrow  spirit 
we  find  in  widely  separated  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  in 
the  later  prophetic  utterances;  it  is  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation;  and  it  re- 
ceives startlingly  strong  expression  in 
the  imprecatory  Psalms. 

Then,  again,  the  distinctively  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  old  covenant  are 
some  of  them  foreign  to  Christian 
thought.  Take,  for  instance,  the  an- 
thropomorphic representations  of  the 
Deity.  In  Genesis  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  as  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool 

13 
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of  the  day,  and  as  smelling  the  sweet 
savor  of  the  sacrifice.  Observe,  also, 
His  national  character.  He  seems  for 
the  most  part  interested  only  in  one  peo- 
ple and  neglectful  of,  if  not  hostile  to, 
others.  Then  note,  too,  the  large 
amount  of  attention  given  to  matters 
of  ritual  and  temple  service.  In  these 
we  have  no  interest  at  present,  and  by 
no  normal  exercise  of  the  imagination 
could  have. 

With  reference  to  the  Old  Testament 
we  are  then  left  in  this  situation.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  it  are  partially, 
if  not  wholly,  unintelligible,  at  least 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  other  por- 
tions of  even  greater  extent  are  obsolete. 
This  has  been  the  case  throughout  the 
whole  of  Christian  history,  and  hence 
the  question  has  necessarily  arisen  as 
to  whether  it  can  really  be  regarded 
as  a  sacred  book,  as  a  book  with  a  di- 
vine message  for  Christian  people. 
That  it  is  such  has  commonly  been 
accepted  on  the  authority  of  Christ 
But  this  has  not  solved  the  problem. 
For  the  causes  of  offens£  have  still  re- 
mained, and  it  has  still  been  a  question 
how  the  book,  which  He  sanctioned 
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and  which  should,  therefore,  commend 
itself  to  the  Christian  heart,  could  be 
made  to  carry  within  itself  the  immedi- 
ate evidence  of  its  inspiration,  and  thus 
come  to  be  a  living  force  in  the  Church. 
Now  the  primary  condition  of  any 
work  that  is  to  appeal  to  the  human 
mind  is  intelligibility.  A  book  can  in- 
fluence men  only  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  understood — or  misunder- 
stood. For  misunderstandings  may  be 
quite  as  influential  as  understandings. 
And  that  suggests  that  the  matter  of 
interpretation  is  not  so  simple  as  it  may 
at  first  seem  to  be.  We  accept  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  any  passage  is  the  one  that  the 
author  himself  had  in  mind.  But  are 
we  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  lit- 
erary value  of  a  work  is  to  be  measured 
solely  by  the  psychological  contents  of 
the  author's  mind  at  the  time  he  com- 
posed it?  Is  it  not  rather  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  literary  genius  that 
it  is  possessed  of  germinative  power, 
that  it  is  able  to  stimulate  within  oth- 
ers ideas  that  may  never  have  distinctly 
occurred  to  the  author?  Ibsen  once 
said:  "Not  alone  those  who  write,  but 
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also  those  who  read,  compose,  and  very 
often  they  are  more  full  of  poetry  than 
the  poet  himself."  The  question  I 
raise,  then,  is  this :  Does  the  poetry  of 
the  reader  have  no  place  in  correct  in- 
terpretation? Is  it  not  indeed  one  of 
the  mysterious  powers  of  the  poet  that 
he  is  able  to  make  poets  of  his  readers? 
And  is  it  not  this  kinship  of  spirit  that 
is  the  key  to  true  appreciation,  rather 
than  the  wooden  effort  to  make  one's 
own  psychological  contents  square  with 
those  of  the  author?  Then,  too,  in  the 
case  of  the  Bible  the  problem  of  in- 
terpretation has  always  had  a  double 
aspect,  one  historical  and  the  other 
practical.  There  has  always  been  a 
desire  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  its 
own  times.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  the  pressing  necessity  of  applying 
its  teaching  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  Church.  These  two  tendencies  do 
not  necessarily  exclude  each  other;  at 
the  same  time  they  do  not  necessarily 
include  each  other.  In  the  course  of 
the  Church's  history  one  has  often  been 
pursued  independently  of  the  other, 
and  not  infrequently  there  has  been  dis- 
cord between  them.  Rightly  to  adjust 
16 
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the  one  to  the  other  is  one  of  the  finest 
intellectual  tasks  to  which  the  minister 
of  to-day  is  called. 

The  problem  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion, then,  is  no  simple  one.  It  is  not 
merely  a  scientific  matter.  It  is  neces- 
sarily, and  to  no  small  degree,  compli- 
cated by  the  principle  of  utility.  One 
might  present  what  would  be  regarded 
as  a  sound  historical  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  parts  of  it,  and  yet 
the  interpretation  as  a  whole  might  be 
altogether  inadequate  and,  indeed,  in 
large  part,  misleading.  Truth  is  no 
mere  reproduction  of  facts ;  it  is  a  com- 
plex and  delicate  spiritual  balance  that 
ceaselessly  adjusts  itself  to  the  chang- 
ing currents  of  human  thought  and 
feeling.  No  man,  then,  can  be  a  true 
interpreter  of  Scripture  who  does  not 
behold  the  signs  of  his  own  time  as  well 
as  those  of  the  past,  and  adapt  himself 
to  them.  It  would  hardly  be  an  ex- 
travagance to  say  that  some  people 
have  understood  the  Bible  better  who 
have  misunderstood  it,  than  others  who 
have  claimed  to  have  a  correct  scien- 
tific understanding  of  it. 

But — to  return  from  this  excursus — 
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whatever  theory  of  interpretation  one 
may  adopt,  it  is  evident  that  some  kind 
of  interpretation  is  necessary  to  give  to 
a  book  any  influence  whatsoever  be- 
yond that  of  a  mere  fetish.  And  that 
interpretation  must  be  such  as  to  ap- 
peal to  the  common  intelligence.  It 
must  harmonize  with  the  commonly 
accepted  principles  of  literary  and  his- 
torical study.  Otherwise  it  could  at  the 
best  appeal  only  to  an  esoteric  circle. 
The  first  task,  therefore,  of  the  Church 
in  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  to  interpret  it,  to  render  it  intelli- 
gible, and  intelligible  to  the  average 
mind.  The  way  for  this  was  fortu- 
nately prepared  by  the  fact  that  it  was, 
to  begin  with,  a  popular  book,  a  book 
for  the  people.  In  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, and  in  heathen  religions  in  gen- 
eral, the  highest  religious  ideas  were 
reserved  for  a  select  few.  The  mass  of 
the  people  were  supposed  to  be  so 
deeply  sunk  in  "folly"  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  them.  In  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  such 
distinction  between  the  "wise"  and  the 
"foolish."  The  only  "foolish"  there 
recognized  were  those  that  knew  but 
18 
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rejected  the  higher  teaching  and 
walked  in  their  own  willful  and  heath- 
enish ways.  The  Old  Testament,  then, 
was  addressed  to  all,  and  was  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Much  of  it  has  conse- 
quently always  been  intelligible  to  the 
common  man.  But  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  through  various  natural  causes, 
considerable  portions  of  it,  as<,we  have 
seen,  came  to  be  either  unintelligible 
or  difficult  of  interpretation,  while  the 
rest  lost  something  of  its  freshness  and 
force.  It  became,  therefore,  the  pri- 
mary task  of  scholars  to  reclaim  this 
lost  territory,  to  throw  light  upon  the 
obscure  passages  and  to  illumine  the 
book  as  a  whole  by  their  researches  and 
discoveries. 

An  important  work  in  this  direction 
was  done  by  the  early  Church.  But 
the  means  at  its  command  were  lim- 
ited. The  scientific  spirit  was  im- 
perfectly developed.  The  immediate 
demands  of  its  own  time  it  may  have 
met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  But 
for  later  times  and  different  conditions 
it  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  to  mod- 
ern scholarship  that  the  lot  has  fallen 
of  grappling  with  this  problem  of  the 
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intelligibility  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
a  seemingly  final  way.  Its  labors  have 
been  characterized  by  unrestrained 
freedom  and  by  an  astonishing  thor- 
oughness. Its  resources  both  in  the 
form  of  method  and  of  material  seem 
almost  unlimited.  It  would  take  vol- 
umes, indeed  it  has  taken  whole  li- 
braries, to  record  all  that  has  been  done 
in  the  field  of  textual  criticism,  of  phi- 
lology, and  of  archaeology,  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  ancient  lit- 
erature more  intelligible  to  us.  That 
much  of  this  has  been  of  real  worth 
goes  without  saying.  The  text  has  been 
improved  at  many  points;  the  original 
tongue  has  come  to  be  better  under- 
stood; and  the  political  and  religious 
environment  of  Israel  throughout  her 
whole  history  has  been  brought  out  into 
the  light  in  a  \vay  that  was  hardly 
dreamed  of  as  possible  a  century  ago. 

Still,  even  more  fruitful  than  any  of 
these  lines  of  investigation  has  been 
that  carried  on  in  the  field  of  what  is 
called  the  "higher  criticism."  Here 
the  effort  has  been  made  on  the  basis 
chiefly  of  internal  data,  literary,  his- 
torical, and  theological,  to  determine 
20 
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the  structure  of  the  various  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  their  date,  their  author- 
ship, and  other  points  of  interest  with 
reference  to  them,  that  would  throw 
light  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
they  originated,  and  so  enable  us  better 
to  understand  them.  This  line  of  in- 
quiry has  proven  extraordinarily  at- 
tractive to  many  minds.  An  amazing 
amount  of  industry  has  been  expended 
upon  it.  In  carrying  it  out  tradition 
has  been  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  in- 
genuity and  fancy  have  been  given  free 
rein.  The  result  has  been  conjectural 
emendations  of  the  text  beyond  num- 
ber, and  the  discovery  of  a  whole  brood 
of  ancient  Hebrew  authors,  the  very 
thought  of  whose  existence  had  not  un- 
til these  latter  days  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man.  Instead  of  some  of  the 
familiar  Biblical  names,  we  now  hear 
of  J  and  E  and  P  and  D,  and  each  of 
these  again  raised  from  the  first  to  the 
third  or  fourth  power.  Then  there  are 
redactors  and  glossators  to  burn.  Some 
are  of  the  J  stripe,  some  have  the  E 
brand,  some  combine  the  qualities  of 
both  and  are  called  JEs,  some  belong 
to  the  D  class,  and  others  are  of  the  P 
21 
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tribe.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  al- 
phabet, supplemented  by  the  algebraic 
device  of  exponents,  is  used  up  in  the 
effort  to  designate  these  hitherto  un- 
known Biblical  authors  and  collabora- 
tors, and  even  then  a  whole  host  of 
them  are  left  nameless,  like  ghosts  who 
occasionally  make  a  disturbing  noise, 
but  do  not  manifest  themselves  with 
sufficient  frequency  and  definiteness  to 
make  them  worthy  of  receiving  specific 
designations. 

Among  these  numerous  authors  and 
redactors,  known  and  unknown,  named 
and  unnamed,  the  text  is  carefully 
distributed  verse  by  verse.  Different 
kinds  of  type  and  sometimes  differ- 
ent colors  of  ink  are,  so  far  as 
practicable,  used  to  distinguish  them. 
Their  literary  styles  are  analyzed,  their 
theologies  expounded,  and  their  inner 
motives  laid  bare.  And  all  this  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Scrip- 
tures more  intelligible  to  us.  For  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  critical 
work  has  for  the  most  part  been  car- 
ried on  within  the  Church.  A  few  ene- 
mies, no  doubt,  have  gotten  into  the 
field  and  sown  tares.  But  on  the  whole 
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the  movement  has  been  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  faith.  Its 
one  great  purpose  has  been  to  remove 
the  obscurities  and  unintelligibilities  of 
the  sacred  text.  And  that  much  has 
been  achieved  is  evident  to  every  one 
who  has  any  acquaintance  with  this 
line  of  investigation.  A  new  definite- 
ness,  concreteness,  and  realism  have 
been  imparted  to  large  portions  of 
Scripture. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  pro- 
phetic books.  Instead  of  being  mere 
collections  of  oracles  of  rather  dubious 
import,  without  any  vital  connection 
with  their  own  times  or  with  the 
progress  of  revelation,  they  have  been 
shown  to  contain  the  most  vital  and 
significant  utterances  in  all  the  Old 
Testament.  Nowhere  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  are  to  be  found  more 
striking  and  commanding  personalities 
than  their  authors.  They  tower  like 
giants  above  their  times.  In  the  cru- 
cial periods  of  their  people's  history, 
when  it  seemed  that  the  true  religion 
was  about  to  fall  into  ruin  under  the 
weight  of  moral  corruption,  popular 
superstition  and  heathenism,  and  for- 
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eign  invasion,  these  men  snatched,  as  it 
were,  from  the  very  bosom  of  God  the 
great  truths  of  His  righteousness,  His 
love,  His  sovereignty,  and  armed  with 
these  went  out  and  smote  the  offenders 
against  the  moral  law  of  God,  high  and 
low,  lashed  the  people  for  their  super- 
stition and  heathenism  with  ridicule 
and  scorn,  rebuked  the  craven  fear  of 
king  and  multitude,  and  hurled  defi- 
ance into  the  teeth  of  the  insolent  in- 
vader. It  is  one  of  the  most  th'rilling 
spectacles  of  history  to  observe  the 
originality  and  fertility  of  conception, 
the  passion  of  soul,  and  the  sublimity 
of  faith  with  which  these  lonely  men 
on  the  Palestinian  hills  met  the  im- 
pending doom  of  their  people.  One 
can  not  do  so,  one  can  not  watch  them 
in  their  apparently  unequal  struggle 
with  ignorance  and  iniquity  at  home 
and  with  brute  force  abroad  without 
receiving  a  new  injection  of  moral  he- 
roism. It  is  as  though  the  magnetic 
and  dynamic  power  of  these  great  souls 
somehow  leaped  across  the  chasm  of 
these  two  and  a  half  millenniums  and 
penetrated  our  very  being.  Such  is  the 
vivid  appreciation  of  these  men  im- 
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parted  to  us  by  these  critical  studies. 
And  so  over  the  whole  Old  Testament 
a  new  breath  of  life  has  been  made  to 
blow. 

But,  while  this  is  true  from  the 
scholar's  standpoint,  it  is  not  all  so  sim- 
ple and  clear  from  the  popular  point 
of  view.  To  the  lay  mind  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible  has  had  its  marked 
limitations.  Its  elaborate  scientific 
terminology  has  been  repellent.  Its 
polychrome  editions,  instead  of  illu- 
minating the  sacred  page,  have  seemed 
rather  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Its  hesitating  and  divergent 
conclusions  have  awakened  distrust  of 
the  method  as  a  whole.  Then,  too, 
while  admitting  that  it  has  explained 
many  difficult  and  obscure  passages,  it 
is  still  held  that  it  has  created  new  and 
even  more  serious  difficulties.  To  a 
degree  that  was  unsuspected  before  it 
has  taught  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
permeated  with  the  scientific,  moral, 
and  religious  shortcomings  of  its  own 
time.  That  these  were  present  to  some 
extent  has  always  been  known,  and 
has  constituted  a  serious  problem. 
The  early  Church  met  it  by  the  al- 
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legorical  method  of  interpretation, 
which  it  had  inherited  from  the  Jews. 
This  method  made  it  possible  for  them 
always  to  find  in  passages,  whose  nat- 
ural sense  created  difficulty,  a  deeper 
spiritual  meaning  in  harmony  with 
Christian  thought.  But  this  left  room 
for  endless  caprice,  and  could  not  but 
be  repugnant  to  minds  with  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  reality  and  a  native  love  of 
truth.  With  the  dawn  of  the  modern 
era  it  was  consequently  gradually  dis- 
carded, and  in  its  place  arose  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  harmonistic  devices  of 
one  kind  and  another.  Any  passage, 
whose  apparent  meaning  seemed  un- 
worthy of  an  inspired  book,  was,  by  a 
forced  exegesis,  tortured  into  meaning 
something  different.  But  this  method 
also  was  manifestly  lacking  in  vera- 
ciousness.  It  may  have  been  made  nec- 
essary by  the  theological  presupposi- 
tions of  earlier  times,  but  it  could  not 
hope  successfully  to  face  the  scientific 
temper  and  strict  historical  sense  of 
more  recent  years.  The  result  is  that 
it  has  now  been  established  as  a  fixed 
principle  of  hermeneutics  that  the  Bi- 
ble must  be  interpreted  just  as  any 
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other  book  is.  Our  inquiry,  as  we  study 
it,  must  always  be,  not,  What  could 
this  verse  or  passage  mean?  but,  What 
did  it  mean?  or,  What  does  it  mean? 
From  this  principle  there  is  no  escape. 
The  thinking  world  will  tolerate  none 
other.  But  this  new  attitude,  valuable 
as  it  may  be  in  itself,  has  still  increased 
our  difficulties.  For  it  has  shown  that 
the  sacred  writers  were  enmeshed  in 
the  transient  customs  and  thought  of 
their  own  time  to  an  extent  that  had 
not  been  realized  before. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  fact  that  we 
understand  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
original  meaning  far  better  than  we 
ever  did,  the  most  serious  part  of  our 
problem  still  remains  unsolved.  It  is 
still  a  question  how  it  may  be  made  to 
appeal  to  the  Christian  heart  and  con- 
science and  intelligence  of  to-day  as 
the  very  truth  of  God.  No  doubt  its 
greater  historical  intelligibility  has 
contributed  in  no  small  measure 
toward  this  end.  It  has  made  possible 
a  far  more  vivid  appreciation  of  it  as 
literature  and  a  far  more  vital  grasp 
of  the  progress  of  revelation  in  it.  But 
many  Old  Testament  scholars  seem  to 
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be  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  their  sole 
task  is  to  present  a  scientific  exegesis 
of  the  text  and  to  trace  accurately  the 
evolution  of  Israel's  religion.  They 
have  literally  compassed  land  and  sea 
in  the  effort  to  restore  a  single  verse 
or  even  expression  to  its  primitive 
meaning.  And  that  this  is  commenda- 
ble zeal  I  do  not  deny.  But  while 
they  have,  with  such  painstaking  care, 
tithed  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  they 
ought  not  to  have  neglected  the  weight- 
ier matters.  And  the  weightier  mat- 
ters have  always  been  the  practical  ap- 
plication and  the  religious  use  of 
Scripture.  Apart  from  that,  its  cor- 
rect historical  interpretation  is  of  slight 
value. 

We  come,  then,  at  last,  to  this  cen- 
tral part  of  our  problem.  How,  in 
spite  of  its  obsolete  features,  can  the 
conviction  be  developed  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  still  the  Word  of  God  to 
us?  And  here  we  are  met  at  the  out- 
set by  an  appeal  to  history  that  might 
seem  to  render  our  inquiry  unneces- 
sary. The  whole  history  of  the  Church, 
it  is  claimed,  makes  it  clear  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  ancient  collection  of 
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books  has  always  laid  hold  of  the 
Christian  heart  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power.  From  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  down  to  the  present  it  has 
continually  been  a  source  of  religious 
inspiration  and  guidance.  Into  every 
circumstance  of  life  it  has  come  with 
a  quickening  influence.  On  the  bed 
of  suffering,  at  the  fireside,  in  the  study, 
in  the  market-place,  in  the  councils  of 
state,  on  the  battlefield,  and  in  all  the 
multitudinous  relations  of  life,  men 
have  felt  its  magic  power.  They  have 
pondered  over  its  words  by  day  and 
by  night.  Thus,  through  the  centuries, 
it  has  woven  itself  into  the  very  tex- 
ture of  Christian  thought  and  feeling, 
so  that  it  has  come  to  be  true,  as  some 
one  has  said,  that  Christianity  as  well 
as  the  Bible  has  its  Old  Testament  half. 
That,  then,  the  Old  Testament  com- 
mends itself  to  the  Christian  as  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  open  to  question. 
History  attests  it  as  a  fact.  Further- 
more, it  is  held  that  this  conviction, 
with  reference  to  its  divine  origin,  has 
not  been  due  to  the  work  of  scholars. 
No  theological  instruction  has  brought 
it  about.  Men  in  perfect  simplicity 
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of  soul,  without  the  training  of  the 
schools,  and  without  any  consciousness 
of  method,  have  gone  to  its  pages  and 
there  found  such  spiritual  refreshment 
as  could  have  come  only  from  above. 
There  is,  then,  no  "how"  to  this  whole 
matter.  Let  the  Christian  heart  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  written 
word,  and  the  divine  character  of  the 
latter  will  attest  itself. 

Now  that  this  line  of  reasoning  pos- 
sesses some  force  is  not  to  be  denied. 
The  appeal  to  history  is  significant. 
We  have  not  adequately  taken  into  ac- 
count what  the  Old  Testament  has 
meant  to  Christianity.  We  have  not 
with  sufficient  thoroughness  studied  its 
history  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  At  this  point  there  is,  so  it 
has  recently  been  claimed  by  a  distin- 
guished German  theologian,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  him,  a  gap  in 
current  theological  instruction.  An 
incalculable  amount  of  labor  has  been 
devoted  to  unraveling  the  historical 
process  by  which  the  Hebrew  canon 
came  into  being,  but  very  little,  com- 
paratively, to  its  subsequent  history 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the 
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energy  devoted  to  the  former  subject 
might  well  be  transferred  to  the  latter. 
If  it  were  generally  known  how  com- 
pletely these  ancient  Scriptures  have 
wrought  themselves  into  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  Christianity,  there  would 
be  less  disposition  to  underrate  their 
value,  and  there  would  be  fewer  hereti- 
cal utterances  with  reference  to  them. 
For  heresy  in  every  case  has  its  root 
either  in  ignorance  of  history  or  in  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  its  significance. 
The  testimony,  then,  of  Christian  his- 
tory to  the  Old  Testament  is  a  fact 
that  needs  to  be  reckoned  with.  And 
so  it  is  also  true  that  the  sacred  book 
has  not  reserved  its  treasures  for  the 
scholar.  Freely  through  the  ages  it 
has  opened  them  to  every  devout 
reader.  Indeed  the  spirit  of  piety,  it  has 
generally  been  held,  is  more  essential 
to  a  true  understanding  of  its  divine 
message  than  any  degree  of  learning. 
It  does  not  enable  us  to  appreciate  in 
it  "the  richly  colored  iris  of  antiquity," 
—the  culture  of  the  schools  is  necessary 
for  that, — but  it  does  open  our  eyes,  as 
Professor  Kaehler  has  said,  to  "the 
bright,  clear  sunlight  of  revelation  that 
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pours  itself  out  over  the  monotonous 
history  of  Israel."  And  for  this  spirit 
there  is  no  substitute.  It  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  all  religiously  helpful 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

But,  while  all  this  is  true,  it  does 
not  solve,  nor  does  it  vacate,  our  prob- 
lem for  us.  For  no  matter  how  clear 
and  convincing  the  testimonium  spir- 
itus  may  have  been  with  reference  to 
the  Old  Testament,  it  has  not  removed 
from  it  its  shortcomings.  And  to  many 
these  have  proven  an  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty. One  large  sect  in  the  early 
Church,  which  took  its  rise  shortly  af- 
ter the  apostolic  age,  rejected  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  outright  as  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Christian  canon. 
Some  in  recent  times  have  also  taken 
the  same  view.  A  prominent  literary 
man  not  long  since  characterized  them 
as  "the  millstone  about  the  neck  of 
Christianity."  And  the  distinguished 
son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  highly-revered  Old  Testament 
scholars  in  Germany  made,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  this  statement:  "The  more 
deeply  I  immerse  myself  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prophetic  literature  of  the  Old 
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Testament  the  greater  becomes  my  dis- 
trust of  Jehovah,  who  butchers  the  peo- 
ples with  the  sword  of  His  insatiable 
anger,  who  has  but  one  favorite  child, 
while  he  consigns  all  other  nations  to 
darkness,  shame,  and  ruin."  No  doubt 
such  cases  as  these  are  extreme.  But 
they  nevertheless  reflect  current  sen- 
timent in  some  circles.  Then,  too,  in 
the  testlmonium  spiritus,  which  has 
proven  satisfactory  to  many  devout 
souls,  there  is  an  implicit  logic.  The 
pious  heart  has  an  unconscious  intellec- 
tual method  of  its  own.  And  the  func- 
tion of  the  theologian  is  to  analyze  this 
immanent  logic,  to  reduce  it  to  definite 
principles,  and  to  relate  it  to  contem- 
porary thought.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  intellect  be  satisfied.  However  con- 
fident, therefore,  we  may  be  with  ref- 
erence to  the  self-attesting  power  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  still  our  duty  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us, 
and  to  show  how,  in  spite  of  its  an- 
tiquity, in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  it 
still  commends  itself  to  the  Christian 
heart  and  conscience  and  intelligence 
as  the  Word  of  God. 
The  detailed  solution  of  this  prob- 
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lem  would  call  for  a  volume.  I  have 
time  only  for  two  general  suggestions. 
And  first,  the  great  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  the  Old  Testament  religion 
should  be  brought  into  the  foreground 
and  kept  there.  This  principle  has 
both  a  pedagogical  and  an  apologetic 
basis.  No  subject  is  adequately  under- 
stood that  is  not  understood  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  details  are  to  be  studied, 
but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
become  significant  and  luminous  only 
in  the  light  of  the  whole.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  the  student  in  any 
line  of  work  should  early  be  introduced 
to  the  essential  principles  and  the  broad 
outlines  of  his  subject,  and  that  he  be 
taught  to  keep  these  in  mind  in  all  his 
subsequent  study.  For  there  is  always 
a  danger  that  men  may  fail  to  see  the 
forest  because  of  the  trees.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  this  scientific  age  with  its 
tremendous  stress  on  facts  and  original 
research.  There  are  a  host  of  men 
in  the  different  sciences  who  may  be 
fitly  described  as  great  at  small  things, 
but  small  at  great  things.  A  limited 
field  of  facts  they  have  completely  mas- 
tered, but  the  subject  as  a  whole  and 
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in  its  general  relations  they  have  ap- 
parently little  interest  in  and  no  grasp 
of.  The  result  is  a  lopsided  develop- 
ment and  a  distorted  vision.  Simply 
as  a  paedagogicalMiscipline,  therefore, 
it  is  important  that  the  student  of  the 
Bible  have  early  in  his  course  indelibly 
impressed  upon  his  mind  the  great  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Old  Testament 
teaching,  so  that  he  may  be  guided  by 
them  in  all  his  subsequent  study  of  de- 
tail. 

But  this  method  has  also  its  apolo- 
getic value.  For  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  seen  most 
clearly,  not  in  its  individual  utterances, 
but  in  its  general  conception  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  this  that  has  propagated 
itself ;  it  is  this  that  alone  is  significant. 
Particular  sayings  here  and  there  may 
or  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  the 
New  Testament;  they  may  or  may  not 
be  paralleled  in  heathen  writings. 
That  is  a  matter  of  slight  consequence, 
whichever  way  it  may  be  settled.  The 
only  important  question  is  as  to 
whether  in  its  essential  teaching  it 
stands,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  organic 
connection  with  Christianity,  and,  on 
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the  other,  in  a  position  of  antithesis  to 
heathenism,  or,  at  least,  of  uniqueness 
as  compared  with  it.  On  these  two 
points  every  one  should  seek  to  be  per- 
fectly clear. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  body  of  early  Christians, 
the  Gnostics,  rejected  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  contradictory  to  the  New.  The 
Church  as  a  whole  considered  this  a 
heresy,  and  so  excluded  them  from  its 
fellowship.  In  this  it  was  undoubtedly 
guided  by  a  sound  instinct.  Jesus  Him- 
self had  accepted  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  His  own  statement  was  that 
He  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill 
them.  A  proper  regard  for  His  au- 
thority, therefore,  necessarily  carried 
with  it  a  reverent  attitude  toward  them. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  at  first 
constituted  the  only  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. But  they  were  not  accepted 
simply  on  His  authority.  Or  rather, 
His  authority  in  the  matter  was  not 
arbitrary.  It  was  based  on  rational 
insight  into  their  essential  nature  and 
historical  significance.  A  recent  writer 
on  the  Old  Testament  has  said  that  "no 
man  save  Jesus  had  a  right  to  lay  it 
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aside,  and  He  made  it  immortal."  But 
it  is  hardly  true  to  say  that  even  He 
had  the  right  to  lay  it  aside.  Indeed, 
He  could  not  have  done  so  without 
stultifying  Himself.  For  He  had 
adopted  the  essential  principles  of  its 
teaching.  If  they  were,  then,  inspired 
as  He  uttered  them,  they  must  also 
have  been  inspired  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  prophets  who  preceded 
Him. 

But  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
simply  the  foundation  of  Jesus'  work. 
It  was  not  merely  the  historical  prere- 
quisite of  His  ministry.  It  was  a  con- 
stituent element  in  His  message  to  the 
world  and  remains  such  to  this  day. 
The  New  Testament  taken  alone  does 
not  give  an  exhaustive  nor  even  an  ad- 
equate presentation  of  His  teaching. 
His  utterances  had  as  their  constant 
background  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
He  accepted  them;  so  did  His  hearers. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  they  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  His  teaching,  they  m^y 
properly  be  regarded  as  forming  part 
and  parcel  of  His  total  conception  of 
religion.  The  very  fact  that  He  in- 
dorsed them  in  the  way  that  He  did 
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wou^ld  seem  to  imply  that  He  expected 
His  own  words  to  be  supplemented  by 
their  ampler  and  more  varied  exposi- 
tions of  certain  phases  of  divine  truth. 
For  instance,  there  is  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  tendency  to  individualism  and  to 
what  looks  like  a  narrow  evangelism. 
This  needs  to  be  offset  by  the  social 
message  of  the  prophets  and  by  their 
broad  outlook  upon  human  life.  It  is 
not  infrequently  said,  and  truly,  that 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  New.  But 
it  is  equally  true,  though  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  that  the  New  should  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Old.  It 
is  the  whole  Bible  that  contains  God's 
word  to  us,  not  simply  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Either  part  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  other.  "The  Old 
Testament,"  as  George  Adam  Smith 
says,  "lies  not  under,  but  behind,  the 
New.  It  is  not  the  quarry  of  the  exca- 
vator or  archaeologist.  .  .  .  It  is 
the  Hinterland  of  the  new;  part  of  the 
same  continent  of  truth,  without  whose 
ampler  areas  and  wider  watersheds  the 
rivers,  which  grew  to  their  fullness  in 
the  new  dispensation,  could  never  have 
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gained  one-tenth  of  their  volume  or 
their  influence." 

This  fact  of  the  organic  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  co-ordinate  relation  of 
the  old  dispensation  to  the  new  every 
student  of  the  Bible  should  clearly  ap- 
prehend. He  should  also  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  contrast  between 
the  religion  of  Israel  and  heathenism. 
The  effort  has  been  made  in  some  quar- 
ters of  late  to  obscure  this  contrast. 
The  comparative  study  of  religions,  it 
is  claimed,  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel  and  other  ethnic  faiths* 
But  this  is  a  very  superficial  verdict 
No  doubt  in  the  externals  of  religion, 
the  resemblance  has  been  shown  to  be 
far  more  marked  than  was  once  sup- 
posed. But  the  very  investigations  that 
brought  this  to  light  have  also  brought 
out  into  newr  clearness  the  essential 
uniqueness  of  the  Old  Testament.  Two 
great  discoveries,  it  has  been  shown, 
distinguish  its  teaching  from  all 
heathen  faiths.  The  first  is  that  re- 
ligion is  law,  moral  law;  the  other  is 
that  religion  is  love.  The  former  of 
these  saved  religion  from  the  supersti- 
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tion  of  divination  and  ceremonialism, 
and  made  it  at  once  a  rational  and  a 
socially  useful  institution  in  the  world. 
A  few  moments'  reflection  will  make 
this  clear.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  religion  in  its  heathen  form  is  to  be 
found,  not  so  much  in  its  idolatry,  as  in 
its  stress  on  magic  and  rites.  It  sancti- 
fies the  inconsistent,  absurd,  and  often 
harmful  usages  and  beliefs  of  the  past. 
It  subjects  the  individual  to  the  iron 
rule  of  irrational  custom,  Thus  it 
stands  in  the  way  both  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual progress.  But  all  this  is 
changed  when  religion  comes  to  be  at- 
tached to  and  identified  with  the  moral 
nature.  It  then  comes  to  be  both 
socially  useful  and  rational.  For 
morality  constitutes  the  basis  of  every 
healthy  and  progressive  society;  and 
this  very  usefulness  necessarily  wins 
for  it  a  rational  standing.  Men  may 
try  to  prove  that  the  light  of  conscience 
is  only  "the  unmeaning  phosphores- 
cence of  our  nature,"  and  that  the  laws 
of  right  are  "provincialisms  of  this 
planet,"  but  such  a  conclusion  will 
never  commend  itself  to  thoughtful 
men.  The  moral  nature  stands  in  its 
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own  right  as  the  most  worthful  element 
in  human  life.  Serious-minded  men 
of  intelligence  everywhere  instinct- 
ively recognize  this.  They  have  no 
necessary  difficulty,  therefore,  in  ac- 
cepting the  doctrine  of  the  prophets, 
that  when  this  highest  peak  of  our  be- 
ing kindles,  it  is  God  that  has  set  it  on 
fire.  Indeed,  such  a  faith  appeals  to 
them  at  once  as  a  rational  faith.  No 
growth  of  intelligence  can  ever  render 
it  obsolete.  The  rationality  of  moral- 
ity guarantees  for  all  time  the  rational- 
ity of  moralized  religion. 

But  great  and  epoch-making  as  was 
this  discovery,  that  religion  is  law,  it 
needed  as  its  complement  the  equally 
great  discovery  that  religion  is  love. 
The  former  saved  religion  from  super- 
stition and  uselessness ;  the  latter  deep- 
ened it  into  the  most  intimate  and  pre- 
cious of  personal  relationships.  The 
former  raised  religion  to  the  plane  of 
morality;  the  latter  raised  morality  to 
the  plane  of  religion.  For  religion 
may  be  both  lower  and  higher  than 
morals.  It  is  higher  in  so  far  as  it 
reaches  out  beyond  the  things  of  sense 
and  finds  in  the  Infinite  the  guarantee 
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of  every  high  and  holy  hope.  But  both 
ideas,  that  religion  is  law  and  that  it  is 
love,  are  essential  to  each  other.  The 
first  without  the  second  would  sink  into 
a  fatalistic  legalism;  the  second  with- 
out the  first  would  degenerate  into  an 
immoral  sentimentalism.  Taken  to- 
gether they  constitute  the  most  exalted 
conception  of  religion  and  of  human 
life  attainable  by  man.  And  this  we 
find  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  did  not 
there  express  itself  in  a  perfect  form. 
It  did  not  develop  all  its  logical  impli- 
cations. It  pointed  to  the  future  for 
that.  But  the  idea  itself  is  there,  and 
in  power.  It  underlies  the  entire  book. 
To  show  how  it  worked  itself  out  into 
the  exhortations  and  visions  of  prophet 
and  apocalyptist,  into  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical laws  of  the  priest,  into  the 
shrewd  observations  and  the  passionate 
faith  of  the  wise  man,  and  into  the 
surging  tides  of  joy  and  hope  and  trust 
that  rise  from  the  breast  of  the  psalm- 
ist— in  short,  to  show  how  the  whole 
Old  Testament  stands  related  to  it- 
would  be  a  fascinating  study.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say  that,  as  a  result  of  this  all- 
dominating  idea,  the  religion  of  Israel, 
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in  all  its  other  significant  features  as 
well  as  in  this  one,  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  heathenism.  As  illustrative 
of  this,  it  will  repay  us  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  its  monotheism,  its  free- 
dom, and  its  optimism. 

There  was  a  kind  of  monotheism  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
But  it  was  limited  to  a  few.  It  was 
speculative  in  character,  and  never 
completely  extricated  itself  from  the 
toils  of  pantheism.  It  did  not  stand 
in  antagonism  to  polytheism,  but  em- 
braced and  justified  it.  In  Israel,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  God  was 
too  ethical  to  be  pantheistic,  and  too 
much  permeated  with  the  idea  of  love 
to  be  a  mere  speculation.  Monothe- 
ism was  there  a  matter  of  life,  of  expe- 
rience. It  was  sharply  opposed  to 
everything  polytheistic ;  it  was  also  the 
faith  of  the  people,  or  at  least  became 
such.  It  should  further  be  noted  that 
while  elsewhere  it  was  the  idea  of 
power  that  led  to  the  doctrine  of  mono- 
theism, in  Israel  it  was  the  ethical  idea 
that  produced  it.  This  is  a  significant 
difference.  That  the  chief  God  of  a 
world-empire  like  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
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or  Egypt  should  come  to  be  thought  of 
as  God  of  all  the  world  has  nothing 
strange  about  it.  It  is  what  we  should 
have  expected  in  view  of  his  almost 
universal  sway.  But  that  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  a  petty  people,  who  was  about 
to  destroy  them  for  their  sins,  should, 
in  the  very  act  of  destroying  them,  be 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  universal  sov- 
ereignty, is  a  most  extraordinary  fact. 
Such  a  thought  could  not  have  come 
from  the  heart  of  man,  but  must  have 
had  its  source  in  the  very  bosom  of 
God.  In  fact,  no  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  found  than  in  this 
remarkable  birth  of  a  pure,  vital,  ab- 
solute monotheism.  And  this,  I  say, 
was  made  possible  by  the  ethical  idea 
in  Israel's  religion. 

It  was  this  idea,  also,  that  underlay 
what  I  have  termed  its  freedom.  By 
this  I  mean  the  scope  it  accorded  to 
individuality.  This  was  one  of  its 
marked  characteristics.  In  no  other 
religion  do  we  find  the  power  of  per- 
sonality so  manifest.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  long  line  of  prophets. 
These  mighty  men,  by  the  heave  of 
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their  genius,  time  and  again  lifted  the 
deadweight  of  tradition  from  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  nation  and  pushed  the 
people  on  toward  God.  The  rule  is 
that  dogma,  ritual,  and  custom  weave 
themselves  about  the  human  soul,  stif- 
ling personality  and  shutting  off  the 
direct  approach  to  God.  As  we  turn 
to  heathen  peoples  we  find  it  so  every- 
where. They  are  held  in  the  firm  grip 
of  the  dead-hand  of  the  past.  But  not 
so  in  Israel.  Here  religion  in  its  in- 
most nature  was  based  on  life,  on  di- 
rect personal,  moral  fellowship  with 
God.  And  so  strong  and  continuous 
was  this  undercurrent  of  life  that  re- 
ligion as  a  whole  was  never  allowed  to 
congeal  into  custom.  The  icy  surface 
of  tradition  was  ceaselessly  broken  up 
by  the  surging  life  of  the  soul  as  it 
struggled  after  immediate  access  to 
God.  There  was  thus  in  the  religion 
of  Israel  what  we  do  not  find  else- 
where, a  principle  of  progress,  a  free- 
dom that  enabled  it  to  meet  success- 
fully every  new  emergency. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  third  of  the 
general  characteristics  that  I  men- 
tioned above — its  optimism.  Of  this 
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little  need  be  said.  It  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  while  other  peoples  looked  to  the 
past  for  their  golden  age,  the  Hebrews 
found  theirs  in  the  future.  Assured  of 
the  unfailing  love  of  God,  their  opti- 
mism bridged  the  chasm  of  national 
ruin, — an  achievement  that  can  be  laid 
to  the  credit  of  no  other  national  faith, 
— resisted  all  the  encroachments  of 
Greek  naturalism, — another  victory 
that  no  other  religion  in  Southwestern 
Asia  was  able  to  win, — and  finally  tri- 
umphed over  death  itself,  thus  becom- 
ing, through  Christianity,  the  conquer- 
ing faith  of  the  world. 

I-n  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these,  it 
is  evident  how  superficial  is  the  type 
of  thought  that  would  reduce  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel  to  the  level  of  other 
ethnic  faiths.  Whatever  similarities 
the  two  may  have  pale  into  utter  insig- 
nificance before  their  overshadowing 
differences.  No  one  can  go  deeply  and 
impartially  into  this  subject  without 
agreeing  with  Gunkel  that  the  X)ld 
Testament  religion  is  "a  veritable  mir- 
acle of  God  among  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  Orient."  Liberals  sometimes 
boast  that  they  find  God's  revelation 
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of  Himself  in  all  nature  and  in  all  his- 
tory, while  evangelicals  confine  them- 
selves to  "the  thin  line  of  Israelitic  his- 
tory." But,  as  Professor  Bowne  once 
remarked,  this  is  the  only  line  "thin 
enough  to  do  any  cutting."  With  the 
revelation  made  to  Israel  religion  as 
a  vital  force  in  the  world  will  either 
stand  or  fall.  Apart  from  it  religion 
lacks  either  the  rationality  or  the  con- 
tent necessary  to  make  it  worth  while. 
But  my  purpose  in  dwelling  at  such 
length  on  this  contrast  between  Heb.ra- 
ism  and  heathenism  has  not  been  to 
present  an  adequate  discussion  of  this 
subject,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  general  grasp  of 
Old  Testament  religion.  No  one  who 
thus  clearly  sees  that  in  all  its  essential 
features  it  towers  world-high  above  all 
other  ancient  faiths,  and  then  perceives 
its  organic  connection  with  Christian- 
ity, and  keeps  these  points  of  view  per- 
manently before  him,  is  likely  to  be 
seriously  disturbed  by  any  of  its  short- 
comings. Our  troubles  at  this  point 
are  largely  due  to  our  looking  for  the 
evidences  of  inspiration  to  minor  de- 
tails, and  not  to  the  great  thoughts  of 
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God  that  flood  the  pages  of  the  old  cov- 
enant. At  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of 
verbal  inerrancy  prevailed  it  was  nat- 
ural that  attention  should  be  fixed 
upon  the  letter.  Every  word  then  is- 
sued, as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  and  was  sacred.  But  with  our 
broader  views  of  inspiration  the  points 
of  interest  have  changed;  and  with 
them  the  methods  of  Biblical  study 
should  also  change.  In  the  dispropor- 
tionate attention  still  given  in  our  theo- 
logical education  to  the  minutiae  of  a 
merely  grammatical  exegesis  I  can 
only  see  the  relic  of  a  pre-critical  stage 
of  thought.  According  to  our  more 
modern  point  of  view,  it  is  in  the  sweep 
of  the  whole  book  or  of  the  whole  his- 
tory that  we  see  most  clearly  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Our  attention  should,  there- 
fore, be  directed  from  the  outset  to 
these  central  points  of  interest.  For, 
if  we  are  to  be  enthusiastic  students  and 
teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  must 
discover  in  it  truths  at  which  our  souls 
will  kindle,  and  kindle  permanently. 
And  these  can  be  found  only  in  those 
towering  peaks  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. The  details  are  not  to  be  neg- 
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lected.  But  first  of  all  we  need  to  cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  looking  unto  the 
hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help. 

The  second  suggestion  I  have  to 
make  toward  the  solution  of  our  Old 
Testament  problem  is  that  in  detailed 
exegesis  the  stress  should  be  placed  on 
the  religious  value  of  the  passage  or 
book  under  consideration.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  urge  this  point  because  of  the 
vogue  into  which  purely  critical  studies 
have  come.  The  great  Old  Testament 
scholars  of  the  past  half-century  have 
most  of  them  been  critics,  and  they  have 
performed  a  monumental  work.  But 
the  brilliancy  of  their  achievements  has 
turned  the  heads  of  some  of  the  les- 
ser lights,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be 
thought  that,  if  Biblical  study  is  to  be 
scientific  and  up  to  date,  it  must  be  pre- 
dominantly "critical."  As  for  the  re- 
ligious side,  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  Any- 
how, it  is  to  be  left  to  men  of  a  lower 
grade  of  intelligence,  popularizers  of 
theology.  Independent  scholars  need 
not  concern  themselves  with  it.  Now, 
with  criticism  as  such  I  have  no  fault 
to  find.  But  against  this  most  extraor- 
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dinary  perversion  of  the  function  of 
the  theological  teacher  I  can  not  help 
raising  my  voice  in  protest.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  seminary  is  not  to  indoctri- 
nate the  student  with  the  novelties  of 
criticism,  no  matter  how  well  founded 
they  may  be,  but  to  open  to  him  the 
treasures  of  the  written  word  and  to 
send  him  out  thrilled  with  its  truth  to 
bring  unto  men  its  message  of  life  and 
cheer.  And  for  my  part,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  that  to  do  this  calls  for 
a  lower  grade  of  intelligence  than  to 
distinguish  between  the  literary  styles 
of  J  E  P  and  D.  But  whether  it  does 
or  not,  any  other  outcome  of  a  theolog- 
ical training  is  a  miscarriage.  This 
our  Biblical  scholars  are  gradually 
coming  to  see.  Even  in  Germany  they 
are  consequently  devoting  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  religious  side  of 
their  subject.  And  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  stone, 
that  has  been  set  at  nought  of  the  build- 
ers, will  again  become  the  head  of  the 
corner. 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the 
method  that  should  be  pursued  in  this 
religious  exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment.  But  there  is  one  fruitful  princi- 
ple that  I  wish  to  mention,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
viewed  against  the  background  of 
heathenism.  If  this  is  done,  the  tran- 
sient and  obsolete  in  it  will  blend  with 
its  background  and  disappear  from 
view,  while  by  way  of  contrast  what- 
ever is  distinctive  and  permanent  in  it 
will  stand  out  in  new  clearness.  Al- 
most every  page  of  the  old  book  will 
thus  become  luminous  with  new  mean- 
ing. This  is  especially  true  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  but  it  holds  good 
of  the  whole  book.  Even  the  dreary 
pages  of  the  legal  literature  begin 
from  this  point  of  view  to  take  on  new 
life  and  significance.  The  institutions 
and  customs  there  described  are  many 
of  them  similar  to  those  found  among 
other  ancient  peoples ;  but  they  were 
not  mere  heathen  importations.  "Israel 
resembled  in  spiritual  things/1  as  Cor- 
nill  says,  "the  fabulous  king  Midas 
who  turned  everything  he  touched  into 
gold."  In  their  hands  foreign  customs 
and  institutions  became  vehicles  of 
spiritual  truth.  It  is  consequently  a 
useful  as  well  as  interesting  study  to 
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show  how  from  their  raw  beginnings 
in  heathenism  they  were  transformed 
and  transfigured  into  the  lofty,  though 
monotonous,  symbolism  of  the  Mosaic 
law. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  stress 
on  the  higher  religious  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  I  am  urging, 
that  it  is  not  true  to  the  scientific  spirit. 
It  does  not  take  account  of  all  the  facts. 
It  solves  its  problem  by  disregarding 
the  unfavorable  data.  This  objection, 
however,  is  not  so  serious  as  it  may 
seem.  It  really  rests  upon  ignorance 
of  the  logic  of  history.  Every  develop- 
ing thing  must  be  judged  by  its  out- 
come, not  by  what  it  came  out  of.  By 
its  fruits  ye  must  know  it,  not  by  its 
roots,  as  Professor  James  has  put  it.  It 
is  then  just  in  this  rich  fruitage  of  Is- 
rael's history  that  the  only  fair  and  ad- 
equate means  of  estimating  it  is  to  be 
found.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  heathenism  and 
Christianity.  It  presents  religion  in 
the  process  of  transformation  from  su- 
perstition to  rationality,  from  sorcery 
and  divination  to  rational  faith,  from 
particularism  to  universalism,  and 
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from  nationalism  to  individualism.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore, 
it  must  contain  elements  from  the  lower 
stages  of  development,  and  they  may 
properly  enough  be  made  the  subject 
of  scholarly  research.  It  is  largely  by 
means  of  them  that  the  history  of  Israel 
has  in  modern  times  been  reconstructed. 
But  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  constitute  an  essential  feature 
of  Old  Testament  teaching.  One  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  Israel's 
faith,  as  we  have  seen,  was  its  freedom. 
It  had  within  it  a  principle  of  growth, 
of  movement,  that  tended  to  correct  its 
own  limitations.  It  is  then  in  this  prin- 
ciple and  what  it  led  to,  and  in  that 
only,  that  we  must  look  for  the  true 
nature  of  the  isld  dispensation.  It  is, 
furthermore,  the  height  of  paedagog- 
ical  unwisdom  to  devote  any  large 
amount  of  attention  in  theological  edu- 
cation to  its  imperfect  and  merely  tran- 
sitory features.  For  education  has  to 
do  not  only  with  the  acquisition  of  for- 
mal principles,  but  with  the  creation 
of  personal  attitude.  And  this  is  a 
matter  of  emphasis  and  of  interest.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  habit.  If,  then,  the 
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right  personal  attitude  toward  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  be  developed,  the  stress 
must  from  the  outset  be  placed  upon 
the  permanent  elements  in  it,  upon  its 
superlative  religious  teaching.  If  this 
is  done,  if  its  great  outstanding  charac- 
teristics are  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground and  kept  there,  and  if  every- 
where throughout  its  pages  its  rich  re- 
ligious fruitage  is  made  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  attention,  its  shortcomings  will 
practically  disappear  from  view.  As 
a  mere  matter  of  information  we  will 
still  know  that  they  are  there,  but  like 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  they  will  not  en- 
ter as  a  disturbing  factor  into  our  ex- 
perience. 

Here,  then,  is  the  solution  of  our 
problem  of  the  Old  Testament.  And 
here,  too,  is  to  be  found  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  opposing  camps  of 
Biblical  scholarship.  In  this  field  we 
have  had  of  late  the  thesis  and  the  an- 
tithesis; it  is  time  now  for  the  synthe- 
sis. And  the  synthesis  can  be  effected 
only  along  the  line  I  have  indicated. 
It  has  been  the  fault  of  one  extreme 
as  well  as  the  other  that  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  it  has  placed  the  stress  on 
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the  non-essential.  It  has  not  put  first 
things  first,  and  second  things  second. 
To  do  that  must  now  be  our  task.  And, 
as  it  is  done,  as  the  everlasting  religious 
truths  of  the  Old  Testament  are  lifted 
again  into  their  rightful  place  of  pri- 
macy, there  to  remain  as  "the  shining 
of  a  flaming  fire  by  night,"  it  will  be- 
come clear  that  the  differences  of  the 
past  have  not  been  so  serious  as  some 
have  supposed.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
are  all  still  brethren  in  a  common  faith. 
The  ancient  word  still  speaks  to  us  all. 
Tried  and  tested  in  the  fires  of  criti- 
cism, it  has  not  been  found  wanting. 
Its  sacred  pages  still  glow  with  inspira- 
tion and  instruction.  We  all  rejoice  in 
its  light,  and,  entranced  with  its  visions 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  turn  confidently 
to  the  future  and  cry  with  the  psalmist: 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates : 

Yea,  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors; 

And  the  king  of  glory  will  come  in, 

and  then,  as  the  question  comes  back, 
Who  is  this  king  of  glory?  we  tri- 
umphantly answer, 

Jehovah  of  Hosts 

He  is  the  king  of  glory. 
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